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War-Time Evolution of Employment 
Opportunities for the Deaf 


Ben M. B.A. 


Chairman, Industrial Committee, National Association of the Deaf, 
Akron, Ohio. 


“oe COMPLAINT of workers who found it hard to get jobs 

because they were deaf is all too familiar and the time 
has now come to tell of still other workers who could not 
get jobs because they were not deaf enough. 

The writer has in mind a husky young graduate of a 
school for the deaf whose employment was held up some 
little time in an Ohio war plant because he had something 
over 50 per cent residual hearing and was still rated 1-A by 
his Selective Service Board. He had to prove that his hear- 
ing was seriously impaired before he could be employed. 

The circumstances in this case were exceptional in some 
respects, but no one familiar with current employing policies 
will doubt that the principle involved was one which is 
firmly established. There is a premium on handicapped 
workers today and deafness is, may we say, peculiarly 
advantageous for the excellent reason that it does not, of 
itself, interfere with productivity on the job. 

War-time pressure has worked a miracle and yesterday’s 
liability is an asset today. Of course such values are not 
normal and no one expects them to persist long in peace 
time. Deafness will become a liability again. 

This much can be predicted with confidence. But is this 
the end of the story? Is this sudden burgeoning of deaf 
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employment without permanent significance? Does it point 
no directives which will be useful in the future? 

Just to get things in perspective, it may help some to 
glance over the Industrial Relations Bulletin of the National 
Association of Manufacturers for December, 1942. This little 
paper is regularly circulated among members of the Asso- 
ciation. This means that itis circulated among all of the 
big employers of America and nearly all of the smaller ones, 
and that it is intended as a well-considered guide to employ- 
ment policies under the aegis of the leading organization of 
employers in America. 

This December issue of the Bulletin discusses the man- 
power shortage and how it can be relieved through the 
employment of handicapped workers. Speaking of deaf 
workers, one employer is quoted as saying: 

Our experience with these (deaf) men has been highly satisfactory 
over a period of years and, while the training program is more com- 
plicated and cumbersome than the program set up for normal indi- 
viduals, we find these afflicted people highly intelligent. As a result, 
we have been able to upgrade many of them at a fairly rapid rate. 

Such an expression as this comes under a different head 
from the usual run of published testimonials. It is not an 
expansive publicity release. It is one tight-lipped employer 
“talking shop” with other tight-lipped employers and it 
bears the imprimatur of the N.A.M. We are justified in 
concluding that the employment of deaf workers has taken 
on the status of officially approved policy. There is nothing 
to limit it to war time. It stands tomorrow just as surely 
as it stands today unless it is automatically abrogated by 
the misbehavior of the deaf workers themselves. 

Of course, it does not follow that there will be a job 
waiting for every deaf person who wants one forever after. 
We have not yet come to Utopia. But it does mean that 
employers in the future will find it very hard to maintain 
an intransigent attitude toward the employment of deaf 
workers aid that, employment policies in general will be 
much more liberal throughout industry as a whole.* 


*This should be sufficient to insure attainment of all reasonable 
objectives. Our objectives, however, have never been clearly defined 
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To help implement this policy, the Bulletin prints a list 
of occupations under the heading of “Some Positions Suit- 
able for the Deaf,” as follows: 


Blacksmith Draftsman, apprentice & princi- 
Boilermaker shopworker ple 

Forger, light, heavy, drop Grinder, surface, cylindrical, in- 
Furnaceman ternal and dish 

Sheetmetal worker Welder, gas and electric 

Spot welder Optical parts inspector 
Shipfitter Toolmaker 

Riveter Loftsman 

Punch press operator Machine operator 

Drill press operator Polisher 

Carpenter Set-up man 

Patternmaker 


It is not necessary to inquire too closely how this list was 
compiled. It is doubted very much if it can be considered 
an ideal list and certainly it is incomplete. There are two 
things about it which are notable, however; first, its length 
and variety; and second, the simple fact that it was printed 
at all. 

Deaf workers got no such recognition as this during the 


and much of our thinking on the subject is loose and undisciplined. 
The popular notion seems to be that we can insure our employment 
status only if we evangelize the world. Actually, the deaf are in such 
minority that if every manufacturing establishment in the United 
States needed deaf workers and if we rationed the supply one to 
an establishment, we could meet the demand in only about one 
fourth of the manufacturing plants in this country, with no one left 
over for trade, service, agriculture or the professions. 

The biennial census of manufactures indicates that there are 
over 175,000 manufacturing establishments in this country and the 
most reliable information we have with respect to the deaf, the 
figures on school attendance, limit the deaf population over 14 years 
of age to 60,000 or less. Of these 60,000, not more than two thirds 
can be actively enlisted in the labor force and we arrive at a final 
estimate of 40,000 deaf workers or less, probably less. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have authoritative data on the 
number of deaf workers in this country. Such data can easily be 
calculated from figures on school attendance by means of sound actu- 
arial principles. It is also unfortunate that some people distort the 
picture by blanketing the hard of hearing with the deaf. The problem 
of the hard of hearing is distinct from the problem of the deaf, and 
the hard of hearing themselves will not thank us for any such 
blanketing. 

If these various premises are granted, there can no longer be any 
doubt about objectives and methods. The employment problem is 
an individual problem. No mass solution is possible. It must be 
sought at the level of the individual deaf workman, not in the 
stratosphere of broad-scale evangelization of all employers. 
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First World War and we would be short-sighted in the 
extreme if we passed it off as a sudden miraculous conver- 
sion under the hysteria of the war emergency. It is not really 
sudden and it is not at all miraculous, Rather, we should 
regard it as the sudden flowering, the culmination, of a 
slow growth which has been assiduously cultivated for years. 

Does anyone now remember the never-ending agitation 
of the National Association of the Deaf and many state 
organizations for a better understanding of the usefulness 
of deaf workers in a wide range of occupations? Have we 
forgotten that the U. S. Office of Education invested tens 
of thousands of dollars in a survey of “The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing in the Occupational World” in 1934? 
Is it of no consequence that progressive employers, notably 
in the rubber industry, pioneered in the field of deaf em- 
ployment toward the end of World War I and set an example 
which is now being emulated by many employers and the 
National Association of Manufacturers itself? Has no one 
noticed that many of the State school superintendents were 
unceasingly vigilant in the promotion of opportunities for 
their boys and girls year in and year out? And isn’t it 
reasonable to believe that each of these things and all of 
them have some bearing on the altered status of employment 
for deaf workers today?? 

In view of the attitude of some governmental agencies 
toward deaf employment in the past, we can be quite sure 
of our position only after we have inquired about the co- 
operation of government in this matter. There is no lack of 
evidence and we can cite chapter and line where a score of 
State and Federal officials have put themselves on record. 
Most revealing to our mind, however, was the response of 


* This paper is not intended to admonish, but the temptation to 
point the moral is too strong to be resisted. Present advantages are 
not an inexplicable windfall. They are a logical development. If they 
are to be preserved for the future, it is necessary to recognize that 
fact and conduct ourselves accordingly. Deaf workers, for example, 
will not let their appreciation stop short of their pocketbooks as 
far as dues money for the N.A.D. and similar organizations is con- 
cerned. And the bright new war workers, in particular, will be 
sensitive to the fact that, in a large measure, theirs is the responsi- 
bility to establish these advantages on a firm foundation through 
individual merit and conscientious performance on the job. 
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Brigadier General Frank McSherry when he was questioned 
about the effect which compensation laws may have on 
employment of the handicapped. 

At the time, the General was second in command of the 
War Manpower Commission under Mr. Paul V. McNutt. 
He had addressed a conference of industrialists on the 
subject of manpower problems in general and mentioned 
deaf workers in complimentary terms at one point. During 
the discussion period which followed, one of the employers 
present propounded the question: “How can industry em- 
ploy men with physical defects under existing compensation 
laws?” 

“Write that one out in black and white,” said the General. 
“T will investigate it and give you an answer.” 

Now, this was not a definite answer; but it was, appar- 
ently, decisive. What the General really seemed to be saying 
was: “Don’t let that bother you. If there is anything wrong 
with the law, we will change the law.” 

Actually, it is fairly certain that the General discovered 
simply that the inquiring employer was suffering from a 
misconception about the nature of the law and that he was 
successful in nailing one more popular fallacy to a certain 
barn door. Thus it is that the war cuts through stodgy 
prejudices and persistent misconceptions. 

How earnest are we going to be in cultivating this oppor- 
tunity? What message does this convey to educators? 

As a layman, familiar only with the attitude of industry, 
the writer cannot be certain how educators will interpret this 
particular set of facts, but to him the very length and 
variety of the job list quoted above are peculiarly 
significant. 

It is inconceivable that the vocational training depart- 
ments in schools for the deaf can train pupils for such a 
variety of occupations. Would it be wise to trim down the 
list to the few lines which can be taught and, by implica- 
tion, attempt to limit the deaf to these few lines? 

But the interests and aptitudes of the deaf are as varied, 
very nearly, as with the rest of the world. Surely the full 
range of interest should be cultivated, not circumscribed. 
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A solution of the problem probably can be found in a 
broader recognition of the function of basic training as 
distinguished from strict trade training. All of the different 
trades or occupations are subject to certain broad classifica- 
tion or grouping and there are lines of training which can 
be considered basic for each group of specific trades. A single 
course of basic training lays the foundation for a number of 
different trades. Similar skills are useful in many different 
trades and occupations. 

This is of special significance for placement in mass pro- 
duction industry where the different occupations rarely are 
classified as traditional “trades.” Craftsmen are hired very 
seldom, but it is recognized that certain lines of experience 
are good qualification for certain jobs even though there is 
considerable divergence between the past experience and 
the new job. In other words, only the basic training is im- 
portant in fitting the worker to his job in mass production 
industry. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that the techniques 
of mass production are being refined and intensified and 
more widely dispersed in the effort to get out the necessary 
volume of production for war. Women are being hired in 
great numbers for jobs they have never held before and 
existing skills have to be spread very thin. As a result, 
manufacturing operations have to be divided up and simpli- 
fied as never before for the purpose of getting maximum 
production from workers who have a minimum of training 
and experience. Anyone, they say, who knows which end of 
a monkey wrench is the handle can get a job as a mechanic. 

Such division and simplification of operations is a basic 
tenet of mass production and it seems certain that we can 
expect further amplification of this principle in the future. 
The trend is not likely to be reversed by the signing of a 
peace treaty. 

None of this should be taken-as a suggestion that trade 
training should be eliminated. It serves merely to focus 
attention on the function and importance of basic training. 
In this view, basic training is not an aimless makeshift. 
It has a definite purpose, program and technique. It deserves 
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to be treated with respect. Not only does it lead directly 
to employment in mass production industries, but it also 
lays the foundation for a number of trades if the pupil 
expresses a preference for a trade. 

Or, reversing our point of view, we can show that each 
of the trades taught makes a more or less distinctive con- 
tribution to our concept of basic training under certain 
conditions. On this basis, it would be a mistake to measure 
the success of a vocational training department by the 
proportion of graduates who had succeeded in the trades 
taught.’ Rather, it would be measured by the number of 
graduates who had successfully established themselves in 
any trade or employment. 

In the past, what we have called “trade training” quite 
often has served the purpose of “basic training” to the great 
advantage of the pupil and discouragement of the vocational 
training instructor who considered all of his labor wasted 
when the pupil went into some other line of employment. 
A better appreciation of the function of basic training, a 
certain shift of emphasis and reorientation of objectives 
would give more dignity and purposefulness to the voca- 
tional training procedures in many of the schools for the 
deaf. 

Most of us view the outcome of this war with great 
confidence as far as strictly military objectives are con- 
cerned, and with no confidence at all as to economic pros- 
pects. Economic collapse is freely—all too freely—predicted. 
Actually, no one is qualified to offer an authoritative pre- 
diction in this department. The best qualified authorities 
we have, however, are generally agreed that unemployment 
is one problem which must be conquered. If employment 
cannot be maintained by private industry, then we can be 
sure that an effort will be made to maintain it through 
Government subsidy in some form. The Keynes spending 


* That such a yardstick is widely employed is evidenced by the fact 
that the schedules used in the U. S. Office of Education survey of 
deaf employment in 1933-34 included a question designed to show 
whether or not the deaf worker had persisted in the trade taught 
him in school. 
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theory is gaining adherents in this country and, under this 
scheme of things, no conceivable public debt could deter a 
U. S. Government which was committed to a full employ- 
ment policy. 

This is a fairly comprehensive answer to the question of 
post-war employment. Only a confirmed pessimist would 
refuse to base his plans for the future on such a hopeful 
premise. It only remains for us to analyze current employ- 
ment trends and to work out a program in harmony with 
those trends. The prospects are exceedingly bright. 


A Teacher’s Prayer 


Dear Lord, not for myself I turn to Thee; 

I pray for these, Thy children, in my care 

And pray with feeling as not prayed before, 
Because they move me as they strive to learn, 
Though much is lost to them of sound and voice. 
I know mine is no easy task to fill 

The needs of every one to find his way 

To Future’s place and happiness and Thee; 

Yet I am mindful; I am willing, Lord, 

To serve—but I am weak without Thy grace. 


So, make me all that I should be to them 
As they seek counsel, guidance, light, and truth; 

- Help me unravel every knot they face; 
Fill me with understanding, pity, love; 

f Be with me if from Duty’s task I stray; 

Uphold me when I falter from the load; 
Strengthen my spirit when my patience wanes; 
—And, Lord, because they place their trust in me, 
I call to Thee for succor in their need: 
Fill deep their hearts with things all good and great; 
Make strong their purpose in their lives with Thee; 
Put meaning in their minds for noble thoughts; 
Instill their souls with courage for the right; 
—And, pray, forgive if much on Thee I lean, 

> But, Lord, through Thee far better I can serve. 


STEPHEN W. Koztar, B.A. 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


The Impossible Should Not Be Expected 
of the Backward Child 


J. Marra, BS. 


Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas 


OME TIME ago, on a visit to one of the important schools 
for the deaf in the the West, the writer had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with the head of that school the problem 
of teaching backward children. The discussion brought to 
mind the case of a young man whom the writer, as a WPA 
project teacher of the adult deaf in Kansas City, Missouri, 
once had in his class. The ages of the students in this class 
ranged from 20 to 65 years. The student to whom this 
account refers we shall call Delbert, although that was not 
his real name. 

Delbert was mentally backward, but he was not of the 
lazy or shiftless type. He had attended a state school for 
the deaf, but only for a short time so that he could aid in 
the support of his widowed mother, When he heard that the 
school for the adult deaf was to be established, he was one 
of the first to enroll. 

Delbert’s grades in his lessons, especially in arithmetic, 
were never good despite every conscientious effort to im- 
prove. One day, after a long period of poor success, he at- 
tained an excellent grade in subtraction, multiplication and 
division, operations in which he never had been adept. The 
next day he repeated with a good grade in arithmetic. The 
class regarded Delbert with wonder, believing he had at 
last conquered his trouble with arithmetic. Delbert asserted 
he had been studying hard at home during the night, and 
that he now understood his arithmetic, But the instructor, 
dubious, had had him in his class for some time and was not 
entirely impressed. 

The next day the instructor decided to be more observant 
of Delbert’s actions. His desk was changed and for the 
time being he was separated from his books. He became so 
restless that he did not complete even the first problem of 
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the lesson. When the class was dismissed for the evening, 
Delbert approached the instructor and manfully admitted 
that on two occasions previously he had “cribbed” because 
he wanted so badly a passing grade in arithmetic, so that 
he could make an impression before his friends and class- 
mates. As he had been a faithful student and had tried hard 
all the time, he was neither scolded nor called a cheat, al- 
though it was explained to him the cribbing was not the 
honest thing to do. 

Not every teacher in the residential schools has the 
courage to admit that some of their pupils are anything 
less than bright. Some children are born with definite 
mental limitations, and this cannot be helped. The average 
child always will be the average child, and the backward 
child always will be the backward child. One cannot expect 
the impossible. But these children nonetheless should not be 
neglected. We can at least do them some good by buoying 
up their interest in their school work and encouraging them 
always to strive to the utmost. When we are convinced that 
they are doing their best, we should be content with the 
results. Should we choose to insist upon more than the chil- 
dren are capable of, we may discourage them; nay, we may 
thus compel them to seek compensating devices that are 
not far removed from anti-social behavior. 


The Vocational Training Program of 
the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf 


O. G. ParrisH, M.A. 


Principal, Department of Boys’ Vocational Education 
New Jersey School, West Trenton, New Jersey 


goed as never before, vocational training has found its 
rightful place in the educational picture. Whether it be 
vocational training of the deaf or of the hearing, this type 
of education has assumed national importance. Educators 
have realized that all students cannot be white collar 
workers and that the present lack of skilled workers is in 
part the result of inadequate training in the past. Whether 
this is the fault of industry or the schools is debatable. 

Pioneering in the field of trade training, the schools for 
the deaf had a decided advantage until the public schools, 
realizing the importance of the skilled worker, inaugurated 
the county vocational schools. These schools, with well- 
equipped shops and highly trained teachers, soon out- 
distanced the training given in any schools for the deaf. 
As a result we could no longer say that the deaf student 
was as well trained as his hearing brother. 

The New Jersey School for the Deaf, realizing this situa- 
tion some years ago, began a period of reorganization in its 
vocational department. Certain shops whose only excuse for 
existence was the mere fact of tradition, were eliminated, 
and the addition of several new activities enabled our stu- 
dents again to find employment in competition with the 
hearing. In order to orient our students, a definite, well- 
planned program of guidance was established. The follow- 
ing is in essence the program now under way and, up to 
date, it has proved very successful. 

Vocational training begins early in the life of the student. 
Co-ordination of mind and hand tending toward future trade 
training is begun in the primary grades. Pupils, varying in 
age from eight to twelve years, have industrial art classes 
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once a week for a two-hour period. No attempt is made in 
these classes to instill trade consciousness into the pupils’ 
minds; rather, the instructor is gradually preparing their 
minds for work they will have to do when they are advanced 
into the pre-vocational classes. Lessons relating to safety, 
shop procedures, elementary skills, names of fundamental 
tools; etc., are begun in these classes, The type of work 
varies with the individual. No attempt is made to focus 
attention upon one type of work or project. The main 
objective of this course is preparation for advancement into 
the larger shops. 

When a boy completes this course, usually at the age of 
twelve, he is advanced to the pre-vocational classes. In these 
classes his shop periods are expanded from two hours a 
week to one hour every school day. Regarding the training 
program in the nature of a scale balance, with vocational 
training on one side and academic training on the other, one 
may see the beginning of the shift toward more emphasis on 
vocational education. At the very beginning when a child 
enters the school, the balance is heavily weighted on the 
academic side with no vocational training. This is as it 
should be. However, the moment the boy first comes into 
the shops at eight years of age and is advanced through the 
different classes, one may see very plainly the gradually 
greater emphasis given to vocational education. This process 
is continued until he has completed his academic training 
and devotes full time to vocational training, thus completing 
the shift from total academic to total vocational education. 

In the pre-vocational classes the student rotates from 
one type of trade to another, each pupil remaining in a 
trade five months, then proceeding to the next. During the 
time that he is in a particular trade the instructor in charge 
watches closely the pupil’s reactions and abilities. At the 
end of the five-month period the teacher carefully records 
his reactions toward each student. This is placed in the 
pupil’s Accumulative folder. 

This Accumulative folder is a complete case history of 
every pupil from the time he enters the vocational shops 
to and including his placement in industry. This folder is 
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kept in the vocational office and is open at all times for 
teacher use. 

At the same time, aptitude tests are administered by the 
school psychologist to determine the boy’s special abilities 
and interests, Working closely in coordinatioin with the vo- 
cational department, the psychologist discusses with the 
principal the results of the tests. On the basis of these find- 
ings, the reports of individual teachers, the environmental 
background, and preferences expressed by parents, the boy 
is directed toward the trade that best suits his abilities. 

The above procedure is not necessarily so hard and fast 
as it may seem at first glance. If students come to us be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and eighteen, the above program 
would have to be revised of necessity. However, the follow- 
ing skeletonized system is given. Tests are first administered 
and from the results obtained, the direction of interest and 
ability may be determined. From these findings several vo- 
cations may be eliminated which seem to provide little or no 
chance of success for the student. The trades that remain as 
a possible future choice are then written into the student’s 
schedule. Since the pupil is in this instance seventeen years 
of age before he is admitted to the shops, he will be auto- 
matically placed on at least a two-third shop program. As a 
result, he may be exposed to the five or six trades as indi- 
cated by the tests in the course of one school year. 

Experiments are now under way to determine if the above 
method may not be used in the very beginning and thus 
facilitate the problem and gain time in concentrating the 
student’s training into one trade. The results of these ex-' 
periments will be summarized in the near future. 

After the trade has been selected, the pupil becomes a 
full-fledged vocational student and his attention is hence- 
forth directed only toward one goal—the perfection of his 
abilities in his chosen vocation. 

The student may now be between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age and he has four or five years remaining to at- 
tain his goal. Present conditions, however, limit this and stu- 
dents are being placed in trades at the age of eighteen to 
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nineteen. These changed conditions, of course, have been a 
large factor in our attempt to perfect the testing program as 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs. 

Upon completion of his vocational training the student re- 
ceives a vocational certificate which states his proficiency 
in his particular trade. A letter of recommendation is also 
provided each student to aid in securing employment. This 
letter is composed from the data filed in his Accumulative 
record. 

In many cases the school is instrumental in securing the 
student’s first job for him. This is not, however, an estab- 
lished policy, as the school makes no claims as an employ- 
ment bureau. 

After a student has been working on the job for a few 
weeks, the following proceedings are put into effect. Ques- 
tionnaires are mailed to determine any changes in employ- 
ment and interest.. If we find dissatisfaction on the part of 
the employer or student, personal visits are made to places 
of employment. These visits are usually made by the voca- 
tional principal accompanied by the instructor of the trade 
in which the boy was trained. The results of such visits 
have been very gratifying and the procedure has now 
become a permanent part of the follow-up technique. 

At the present time the problem of placement is no longer 
a serious one. In fact, industry has opened the doors wide 
and has gone so far as to seek out the deaf and endorse 
them as efficient and capable workers. We, as educators 
of the deaf, realize that this boom in placement is in a 
large measure due to the present world conditions. 

With this opportunity for placement in our grasp, it now 
becomes the duty of every vocationally trained deaf student 
to prove to his employer, by his own personality and skill, 
his right to remain on the job. He must do this because 
as the cycle comes to an end, as end it must, to remain 
on the job in a world at peace instead of war the deaf man 
will have to measure up in every respect to his hearing 
brother. 

Can the deaf meet this challenge? We think so. But it 
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will require more than the skill of hand to make it a reality. 
The deaf must prove themselves capable of adjustment not 
only to a job but to a hearing world personality. In the 
final analysis, upon their ability to adjust themselves to 
others will hinge their ability to maintain a job and build 
for themselves a happy and prosperous future. 
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The Social Adjustment of the Deaf? 


HELEN L, STEWART 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan 


|? HAS been said most aptly that only the deaf know what 

it really means to be deaf. I believe Mr. Stahl Butler, 
principal in the Michigan School, recognized this trite say- 
ing when he asked us to tell you something of our own 
experiences in connection with various aspects of personal 
adjustments. As for myself, I had normal hearing to the 
age of fourteen. From then on, I was hard of hearing in my 
home environment, but deaf in my school and social con- 
tacts. I feel almost as if I were three persons because I can 
see the deaf objectively from the point of view of a hearing 
person, yet I understand their problems intimately because 
I am really one of them. I also know what it means to be 
very hard of hearing, even with the help of a modern hear- 
ing aid. 

In speaking of the social adjustment of the deaf I bring 
to you a personal knowledge of how deaf people all over 
the country, indeed, the world over, have organized groups 
for their own advancement. These groups are literary, dra- 
matic, fraternal, athletic, religious or purely social. Such 
groups can exist only as a result of good leadership. At the 
present time most of the great leaders are middle-aged or 
elderly deaf persons, products of the schools of a generation 
or so ago when such leadership was fostered and given ample 
opportunity for expression under the regular educational 
program with its literary societies, dramatic clubs, debating 
clubs, Christian Endeavor, and, of course, athletics. Many 
of the older deaf leaders of today are voluntarily stepping 
aside in order that younger persons may carry on. They are 
critical, too, of the younger generation, for among the latter 
there is a great lack of those intangible influences so neces- 
sary to the success of any organization, namely, enthusiasm 
and the will to work for the common good. 


*A paper read before the Special Education Section of the Michi- 
gan Education Association, Flint, Mich., October 15, 1942. 
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Can this lack be a result of our modern educational 
system? 

The education of the deaf has gone through two great 
cycles. In the beginning there was the era of the missionary 
spirit when hearing educators looked to deaf leaders for 
help. Education progressed and the schools turned out many 
fine deaf men and women of high intelligence who made out- 
standing achievements in various lines of endeavor. Some 
of them have founded state schools for the deaf. A great 
number became teachers of the deaf. They were and are 
the backbone of state and national organizations of the 
deaf, and often the backbone of the schools. 

Then came the era when the aim of education in our field 
was to make the deaf child normal, to enable him to fit 
easily into a hearing world, even to send him to the public 
school. He was to be fitted for a life of competition with 
hearing people. His school training concentrated on pre- 
paring him for an artificial existence after graduation. That 
was when the theme song of education was, “Education is 
preparation for life.” In the opinion of many of our leading 
deaf citizens the present younger generation now out of 
school, with its self-centered attitude, its lack of strong 
leadership and its lack of ability to take hold and shoulder 
the responsibilities of its social group, is a direct result of 
this ill-advised era. Not all educators of the deaf were in 
accord, but the method had public support and most of 
all the support of hearing parents who were desirous of 
having their deaf children restored to the so-called nor- 
malcy. 

The social adjustment of the deaf as a class depends upon 
the individual adjustment of each member of the group. All 
too often personal maladjustments come as a result of lack 
of understanding on the part of those in charge of the deaf 
child’s education and development. This may be due, largely, 
to the average hearing person’s inability genuinely to under- 
‘stand and appreciate the difficulties which face the deaf 
child in his desire for self expression. The natural language 
of the deaf, the sign language, is too often looked upon with 
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distavor, its use even forbidden. Communication can take 
place only when something that is said, whether it be said 
in writing, speech, finger spelling or signs, is understood by 
the listener. Self expression should be made easy for the 
deaf child. It is the first step in our giving him language 
for what he wishes to say. Later he can express himself in 
approved methods such as speech, writing or finger spelling. 

Today we know that “Education 1s life.” The newest 
trend is to look to the products of our schools—the adult 
deaf—to enable us to use self criticism for constructive 
purposes, to improve our present educational set-up in the 
light of all too obvious errors of the recent past. We still 
have in our midst a goodly number of hearing educators 
imbued with the missionary spirit who are whole-heartedly 
interested in their work with the deaf, who have had nu- 
merous opportunities to go into different lines of work with 
greater remuneration, but who voluntarily choose to work 
with and for the deaf. They realize that the deaf are not 
a class apart from their fellow beings. They recognize the 
need of fitting the deaf for the life they do lead and most 
surely will lead after leaving school. This necessitates ade- 
quate social adjustments in the deaf world as well as in the 
hearing world. Few deaf persons can enjoy the radio or the 
talking movies. The advance of science in this direction 
throws the deaf person more and more upon his own re- 
sources for diversion. 

We are much concerned over the youngsters now in 
school, Pleasurable pastimes should not constitute all of 
their diversions. The schools can do much to give them a 
rich background of experiences, to enable them to use com- 
mon sense in judging right from wrong, to give them a 
clear conception of the problems of home life and their 
individual and collective responsibilities to the community 
in which they live. 

Our improved home-like environment here at the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf is doing much to combat the short- 
comings of living in a residential school for the greater part 
of the year. Our activity program is giving the child varied 
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interests and numerous ways in which he can use his spare 
time to advantage. Besides some activities that are just for 
fun we have started others that give intellectual stimulation, 
activities that motivate reading for pleasure and activities 
that give our pupils an insight into the problems of home 
life. Whether for fun or profit these activities will surely 
help to develop strong leadership in those who possess 
natural ability as leaders, and what is even more important, 
a large number of intelligent followers who will work in 
co-operation for the good of all, so that the social competence 
of generations to come will more nearly approximate that 
of the past. 

To quote the late Dr. Rudolf Pintner in the recent 
work on the psychology of the handicapped, . . . “The aim 
of the education of the deaf child should be to make him a 
well-integrated, happy deaf individual, and not a pale imi- 
tation of a hearing person. Let us aim to produce happy 
well-adjusted deaf individuals, each different from the other, 
each with his own personality. If a child cannot learn to 
read lips well or cannot speak well, far better let him de- 
velop other modes of expression and communication, writing 
and gesturing, than make him feel ashamed and frustrated 
because he cannot acquire the very difficult art of speech 
and lip-reading. Our aim must be a well-balanced, happy 
deaf person and not an imitation of a hearing one.” 
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The Deaf Family in Indianapolis—I 


Hunsincer, M.A., M.S. 
Secretary, Welfare Council, Newark, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


+ bees survey was undertaken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the living conditions of deaf families in the city 
of Indianapolis and to determine how such conditions com- 
pared with those of hearing families. In general, living 
conditions of deaf families are dependent first, upon in- 
comes, which are limited by the kind of work the deaf can 
do; second, upon opportunity, which because of the social 
life that handicapped people must follow is often limited. 

To begin this study it was necessary to discover the deaf 
families in Indianapolis. This information was obtained 
from the subscribers’ list of The Hoosier, a school paper 
issued regularly by the Indiana State School for the Deaf. 
Names and addresses of deaf families were also secured 
from the secretaries of the Indiana Association of the Deaf 
and the Indianapolis chapter of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Each deaf family interviewed was 
requested to supply the names and addresses of deaf 
friends. 

There were, at the time this study was made, three inves- 
tigations which approached in a similar manner what is 
portrayed in the present study. In a “Survey of the Adult 
Deaf of Maryland,” Dr. Bjorlee investigated the labor 
situation of the deaf in his state.? “The Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing in the Occupational World” is a government inves- 
tigation of the occupational status of the deaf and hard of 
hearing in a number of the states in the United States.’ 


*The writer wishes to make acknowledgments to the persons who 
have been helpful in the preparation of this investigation, especially 
to the staff of the Indiana State School for the Deaf and Mrs. Anna 
Mock, supervisor of the Indiana Social Service Exchange. 

*Bjorlee, Ignatius, “Survey of the Adult Deaf of Maryland.” 
ANNALS, vol. 78, no. 2, March, 1933, pp. 144-156. 

* Martens, Elise H., and Others, The. Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
in the Occupational World, U. S. Office of Education, 1937, Bulletin 
1936, No. 13, pp. 95. 131 
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Dr. A. Eichholz’s study gives us a picture of the social, 
economic and educational conditions of the deaf in England 
and Wales.‘ 

“The Blind and Deaf-Mute Population of the United 
States, 1930,” states that in the continental United States 
the total number of deaf persons was 57,084, of which 
1713 lived in Indiana. Of these 226 deaf men, women, and 
children were found to be residents of Indianapolis.5 Of the 
total of 364,161 persons in Indianapolis in 1930, the deaf 
formed .062 per cent.® 

The present survey was made during the year 1936. In 
Indianapolis, 70 white families were found in which both 
husband and wife were deaf. For the purpose of this survey, 
these 140 men and women were further qualified as deaf 
because they were educated in private or state schools for 
the deaf. This report is interested chiefly in the data con- 
cerning these 70 deaf couples. Thus, the unmarried deaf 
are not included within the scope of the study, unless they 
are members of the deaf families. No Negro deaf families 
could be located in the city at the time of the study, 
although the Federal census reported 14 Negro deaf persons 
in Indianapolis in 1930.” “The explanation of the very low 
ratio for Negroes seems to lie in the fact that certain 
diseases which often result in deafness are less likely to 
have this effect upon Negroes than upon whites.’””® 

It was necessary to assemble a group of questions which 
appeared appropriate for the purpose of bringing to light 
the material presented in the following pages. Eight families 
were interviewed to get a sampling of the deaf group. 


*Eichholz, A., A Study of the Deaf in England and Baty 1980- 
1932. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1932, 206. 

*U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mute Population 
of the United States, 1930, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1931, pp. 17-19. 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of 
= —— States, 1930, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
p. 21. 

™U. S. Bureau of the Census, The Blind _ Deaf-Mute Popula- 
tion of the United States, 1930, Op. Cit. 

*United States Bureau of the Census, ‘The T Deaf-Mute Population 
of Phy United States, 1920, Government. Printing Office, Washington, 
1928, p. 
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Alterations and additions in the make-up of the question- 
naire were made after these initial interviews. A sample of 
the questionnaire may be found in the Appendix. 

The seventy families were interviewed during the time 
between April 10, 1936, and August 17, 1936. At the outset 
of the study, the writer carried with him a card stating: 
“This is to introduce Mr. Hunsinger who is making a 
survey of the deaf families in Indianapolis. Will you co- 
operate by answering the questions that he will ask you?” 
The card method of introduction was soon discarded as it 
was found best to explain specifically in the sign and manual 
language the purpose of the study. As the writer describes 
in another study, acquaintance with and ability to converse 
in the sign and manual language are assets in working with 
the deaf.® Thus, an individual who can discourse with the 
deaf in their language can usually gain immediate entrance 
to their homes. Almost all of the interviews were held in the 
homes of the deaf. With the co-operation of the deaf hus- 
band and wife, the writer filled out each questionnaire. 
On several occasions hearing children or relatives were 
called into the interview to provide supplementary informa- 
tion about the family. The length of an interview with each 
family averaged 45 minutes. 

Throughout this discussion certain terms will be used. 
The word deaf designates the persons being studied, instead 
of the incorrect terms deaf and dumb, deaf-mutes, or mutes 
which are frequently used in the literature. The word deaf 
signifies “those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life.’”*° The con- 
genitally deaf may be defined as those whose condition was 
present or existed at birth, and the term non-congenital 
deafness will be used instead of acquired or adventitious. 
Non-congenital deafness is a condition developing after 
birth. Deafness of a hereditary nature may be either con- 
genital or non-congenital. It is important to keep in mind 


* Hunsinger, Gilbert, “The Deaf Transient,” Volta Review, vol. 39, 
p. 328, June, 1938. 

* Report of the Conference Committee on Nomenclature, ANNALS, 
vol. 83, no. 1, January, 1938, p. 3. 
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that “hereditary deafness and congenital deafness may thus 
be quite different, the former not infrequently appearing 
at a later stage of life and not at birth.’ 

The data presented here do not establish norms or trends 
of social and economic behavior of the deaf, because they 
do not concern a large group of cases. They relate only to 
a single city but are representative of this handicapped 
group in that city. Unfortunately there have not been made 
in the United States studies of comparable material in- 
volving specific cities which permit comparison. 

Verification of statements was made. Free access was 
had to the school records of the men and women who 
attended the Indiana State School for the Deaf. These 
records revealed information about date and place of birth, 
cause of deafness, age at* time of acquiring deafness, etc. 
Reading the complete file of the previously mentioned 
school paper, The Hoosier, from 1887 to 1937, gave clues 
to sources or gave the information itself about the lives of 
some of these deaf people. Marriage records on file at the 
Marion County Court House in Indianapolis were con- 
sulted to verify marriage dates. To get verification of 
information about the men and women from states outside 
Indiana, a form asking for pertinent personal data about a 
deaf person was sent to State Schools for the Deaf in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Illinois. The Social Service Exchange of 
Indianapolis was able to check the 70 deaf families against 
their registry. 


Puaces oF BirTH OF THE DEAF PERSONS STUDIED 


The place of birth of the deaf, according to county, state, 
or country is the next point of focus. According to Table I, 
74.3 per cent of the deaf men and 78.6 per cent of the deaf 
women were natives of Indiana, whereas 66.1 per cent of all 
residents in Indianapolis were born in Indiana.!? Twenty- 
three and six tenths per cent of these deaf were born in 


“U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Deaf-Mute Population of the 
United States, 1920, Op. Cit. p. 121. 

“U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population, 1930. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1933, Volume 2, p. 200. 
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other states. The three states, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ohio, 
respectively, contributed the largest number of persons to 
the deaf married population in Indianapolis. Two men and 
one woman, or 2.1 per cent of the deaf, were born in foreign 
countries, in comparison to 3.8 per cent of all men and 
women in this city who were foreign born.’? On account of 
the strict immigration laws it is a difficult task for a deaf 
man or woman to leave his or her native country and 


TaBLeE [ 


OF BirtH or 140 Dear Marriep MEN AND WoMEN 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


State or Total Per Cent Distribution 

Country Number 

of Birth 140 Total Men Women 
Indiana 107 76.4 74.3 78.6 
Ohio 6 4.3 es 1.4 
Tennessee 2 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Tilinois 12 8.6 8.6 8.6 
Kentucky 7 5.0 2.9 eel 
Missouri 1 1.4 
Iowa 1 1.4 
West Virginia 1 aa — 1.4 
Austria-Hungary 2 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Scotland 1 1.4 


enter the United States. One of the men came to the United 
States with his parents from Scotland at the age of 19 
years in 1883. He had a good trade and was able to secure 
employment soon after his arrival in this country. The 
other man and woman, unrelated, came while quite young 
with their parents from Austria-Hungary. 

Map I represents the place of birth of 107 deaf men and 
women in the state of Indiana. The birthplaces are dis- 
tributed in 47 of the counties of the state. In the city of 
Indianapolis 13 women and 14 men were born. Map I dis- 
closes that a majority of these deaf were born within a 
seventy-mile radius of Indianapolis, It would be expected 
that the large cities of the state would be the birthplaces 
of these deaf persons, that is in the cities of Fort Wayne, 
Gary, Evansville and South Bend. Yet, not one of the 
107 men and women was born in these cities. 
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Mobility had occurred among these people to a certain 
extent. There was some influx of deaf persons from other 
states, but for the most part, the deaf family population of 
Indianapolis was made up of native Hoosiers. 
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S1zE AND COMPOSITION OF THE DEAF POPULATION STUDIED 


Table II presents the age distribution of the married 
deaf in Indianapolis. The ages of the husbands ranged from 
19 to 78; of the wives, 18 to 70 years. Fifty per cent of the 
women were less than 35 years of age. In the upper age of 
55 years or more, there was a fairly equal distribution of 
men and women. Seventeen and one tenth per cent of the 


TaBLz II 


ComPaRISON oF Drar HvusBANDS AND WIVES WITH ALL 
HUSBANDS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Total Per Cent Distribution 
All 
of Mar- us- 
Ages ried d Deaf Deaf bandsin 
Deaf Deaf Men Women Indian- 
140 apolis* 
Under 25 14 10.0 LY 14.3 4.6 
25-34 41 29.3 22.8 35.7 23.9 
35-44 21 15.0 18.6 11.4 27.6 
45-54 36 25.7 30.0 21.4 22.2 
55-64 11 7.9 10.0 5.7 13.9 
65-74 15 10.7 10.0 11.4 6.2 
75 & Over 2 1.4 2.9 — 1.6 
Unknown — 0.1 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Families, 1930, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1933, Vol. 6, p. 408. 


women and 22.9 per cent of the men fell in these groups. 
A median age of 46.1 was found for the men and 35.0 years 
for the women. The last column in Table II shows the age 
range of the total number of husbands in Indianapolis. 
There was a fair degree of similarity in their age distri- 
bution. It is significant that the median age of the deaf 
husbands was 46.1 whereas the median of all husbands 
was 43.0. The probable reason for this age disparity is the 
fact that deaf husbands are, as a rule, somewhat older 
when they marry. Wives are much younger than their hus- 
bands as indicated by their median age of 35.0. In the 
first place deaf men marry women much younger than 
themselves, as discussed in a later section on Circumstances 
of the Marriages. Secondly, among the deaf, there seems 
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to be some evidence that divorced men remarry more easily 
than divorced women. Seven and nine tenths of all the 
husbands were past 65 years of age, whereas 12.9 per cent 
of the deaf husbands were past this age. 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS IN THESE FAMILIES 


The causes of deafness have long provided laymen, edu- 
cators, and scientists with a perplexing problem. Along with 


TaBLeE III 
OF DEAFNESS OF 140 Dear MarrieD MEN aND WoMEN* 


T otal 
Cause of Deafness Number 
140 Men Women Total 


Per Cent Distribution 


Cerebral spinal meningitis * 34 27. 
Congenital 

Scarlet fever 

Unknown 

Measles 

Falls 

Influenza 
Tonsils and adenoids 
Fevers (not specified) 
Mastoiditis 

Pneumonia 

Whooping cough 
Tuberculosis 

Mumps 

Spasms 

Colds 

Malaria fever 
Diphtheria 


12.9 12. 


DO DD DO OT 


OO 
PRO 


* The causes shown in the above table were verified with medical 
and other records whenever possible, but include also the unverified © 
statements of the deaf person or others giving the information. | 


the cause of deafness there are, of course, the difficulties of 
degree of deafness and age at which deafness occurred. 
The relation of diseases to deafness may be seen in Table 
III. Twenty-seven and two tenths per cent of the men and 
21.4 per cent of the women reported cerebral spinal menin- 
gitis as a disease affecting the internal ear, and it usually 
produces deafness. The annual reports of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf from 1844 to 1937 show the importance 
of this disease as a cause of deafness. Since cerebral spinal 
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meningitis is epidemic in nature, medical authorities are 
making efforts to prevent the occurrence as well as the 
spread of the disease. There is evidence, according to 
Richard O. Johnson, that cerebral spinal meningitis had 
begun to decline at the beginning of this century.” 

Men more than women seem to acquire deafness from 
cerebral spinal meningitis. A Census Report suggests a 
reason for this sex difference:** 

The different effects upon males and upon females of diseases 
causing deafness may in some measure be due to a greater innate 
ability on the part of one sex or the other to withstand some diseases 
in the early years of life; in some measure the differences result 
from the more powerful hold which some diseases are able to secure 
upon one sex or the other, a hold so powerful that life itself is 
gates with consequently a smaller number of that sex remaining 

Concerning congenital causes there is a shift in sex ratio. 
Twenty-four and three tenths per cent of the men and 
31.4 per cent of the women were deaf as a result of con- 
genital condition. A congenital condition, always high as a 
causative factor in deafness, is in these data a frequent 
cause of deafness for the men and especially for the women. 

Scarlet fever has always been a high causative factor in 
deafness, but it, too, is gradually being controlled by pre- 
ventive health measures. Eleven and four tenths per cent 
of the men and twelve and nine tenths per cent of the 
women in Indianapolis stated that scarlet fever was the 
cause of their deafness. This disease affects the middle ear 
and produces total deafness in the majority of cases. 

In addition to the above three causes of deafness, there 
are listed in Table III numerous other causes. In summary, 
the data reveal that 24.3 per cent of the deafness among 
the men was due to a congenital condition and 75.7 per cent 
was a development out of non-congenital causes. The result 
for the women was different; 31.4 per cent of the deafness 
in that sex was due to congenital factors whereas non- 


* Johnson, Richard O., Standardization-Efficiency-Heredity, Schools 
for the Deaf, 1920, p. 108. 

“United States Bureau of the Census, The Deaf-Mute Population 
of the United States, 1920, p. 109. 
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congenital causes developed 68.5 per cent of the cases of 
deafness. 

Day, Fusfeld and Pintner make this comment about their 
study which will apply to this one:*® 


Although the information obtained concerning cause of deafness 
may not be entirely accurate, owing to the difficulty that frequently 
arises in determining the exact cause, the data here given may 
serve at least for general conclusions, particularly as to the relative 
importance of the major diseases resulting in loss of hearing. 


A few significant points are revealed in Table IV. Deaf- 
ness due to a congenital condition is found in 24.3 per cent 


TaBLp IV 


ge q Per Cent Distribution 
Deafness Occurred Men omen 
Congenital 24.3 31.4 
Under 1 Year 20.0 8.6 
1-2 Years 11.4 27.1 
2-3 Years 14.3 10.0 
3-4 Years 11.4 5.7 
4-5 Years 1.4 7.1 
5-6 Years ee | 2.9 
6-7 Years — 2.9 
7-8 Years 2.9 1.4 
Over 8 Years 7.1 2.9 


of the men and 31.4 per cent of the women. If true, it is a 
striking fact that 20.0 per cent of the men and only 8.6 
per cent of the women became deaf “under one year.” That 
27.1 per cent of the women became deaf between the ages 
of one and two years is interesting. The main conclusion 
that can be derived from this table is that besides those 
congenitally deaf a large number of men and women became 
deaf between the time of birth and the age of four years. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
At the time this study was made, the future did not look 
bright for the deaf in the world of employment. There 
seemed to be evidence that as soon as the deaf surmount 


* Day, H. E., Fusfeld, I. S., and Pintner, R., A Survey of the 
American Schools for the Deaf, 1924-1925, National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C., 1928, p. 203. 
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certain obstacles new ones are introduced to impede their 
progress. The deaf of Indianapolis were beginning to feel 
the impact, more than at any other time, of the long drawn 
out depression. But it can generally be said that the deaf 
of the United States are better off in many respects than a 
century ago. Education of the deaf and of the public has 
helped bring about a lessening of the long standing dis- 
crimination which has hampered the deaf possibly more 
than their actual physical handicap has. Their ability to 
profit from education in a manner no different from other 
people has placed the problem of their economic life in the 
hands of society at large. It is not now a question of what 
to do with the deaf, but rather what opportunities to provide 
for various groups of people. The deaf have amply shown 
that they can and do to a large extent take care of them- 
selves. 

An enlightening history is given by the Rev. Utten E. 
Read about the industrial progress of the deaf. His opinion, 
applicable to the United States in general, also holds true 
for Indianapolis.'® 

From 1817 to 1914 the deaf held the menial and lowest paid jobs 
in the factories of the United States as a general rule. Their 
employers were afraid to trust them with machinery. 

From 1914 to 1930 many deaf held the best positions in the 
factories and received excellent pay. The World War proved a 
blessing in disguise for the deaf of America industrially. The scarcity 
of labor gave them an opportunity they had long desired to show 
their employers that they could do skilled work equally as well as 
the hearing men without any accidents to themselves and thus 
proving that they are not a liability to the company. 

From 1929 to 1934 the pendulum has swung backwards. Many of 
the deaf have had to give up their positions to the returned veterans. 
Skilled deaf men who have passed the age of 60 have been shelved 
80 as to save the company paying them a pension later although they 
have been connected with such companies for many years, and had 
proven their worth. The deaf as a rule have so much self respect 
they will not beg nor depend on charity. But this depression has 


forced several to accept charity much against their will, as they 
would rather work and earn their living. 


The deaf of Indianapolis were not greatly unionized. Four 
men and two women reported that they were members of 
unions. 


* Read, U. E., “Education of the Deaf,” The Silent Hoosier, vol. 
47, no. 3, October 26, 1934. 
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In Table V there are represented 29 occupations in which 
the married deaf men and women of Indianapolis were 
engaged. The men were employed in 26 occupations, and 
the women engaged in 8 fields of employment. 

There were 7 men at work in the shoe-repair business. 
Five of the men owned their shops, and the other two were 


TABLE V 


Positions Hretp By 55 Marriep Dear MEN 
AND 17 Dpar WomMEN 


Number 


Occupation 


Shoe repair 

Printer 
Cabinetmaker 
Laundress 
Teacher 

Horticulture 

Plumber 

Electrician 

Machinist 

Baker 

Tailor 

Machine operator 
Truck driver 

Caser (packing house) 
Janitor 

Brush maker 
Electrical assembler 
Photographer 
Maintenance 

Presser 

Flour 

Dyer 

Packer (bakery) 
Spinner 

Shipping clerk 1 
Beauty operator 

Mechanic 1 
Waitress 

Paperhanger 1 


w 


employed by private concerns. In the years past, the shoe- 
repair trade was one of the chief trades of the deaf. Every 
man who had training at a school for the deaf usually 
knew the essentials of shoe repairing. If a boy learned the 
shoe-repairing business at school, and he was unable to get 
employment ‘in this type of work, he would go into the 
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next best occupation. During the depression, the deaf men 
had to accept any kind of employment. In order to meet the 
demands of the employment situation at the time of this 
study, the industrial training departments of the schools 
for the deaf were instructing their charges in various trades. 
A deaf boy graduating from school who has a knowledge of 
shoe repairing, general mechanics and woodworking has a 
better chance to secure employment than the boy instructed 
in but one subject. 

Since there is a trend toward less opportunity in the 
shoe-repair business, there must be some reason for this 
situation. The following factors have some bearing upon 
the opportunities in this occupation: high speed time-and- 
labor saving devices are being introduced in shoe-repair 
shops; shoe-repair instruction is being further introduced 
in correctional institutions, high schools and institutions for 
handicapped groups; shoes are now purchased for short- 
time wear and are not repaired; chain-store competition 
often makes a shoe-repair business precarious and unprofit- 
able; and some people will repair their shoes with outfits 
purchased at the ten-cent stores. 

Only one deaf man was employed in the printing trade. 
Printing has been one of the important trades taught in 
schools for the deaf. Gerry reported in 1930 her experience 
with 292 deaf persons who had applied for work at the 
Employment Center for the Handicapped in New York 
City.’’ She found 63 persons trained in printing, and they 
were unable to secure employment in this trade. Patterson 
said in 1926 that: “the art of printing is perhaps the best 
trade the deaf may follow.’* The status of the deaf printer 
has changed since 1926, and a decade later he no longer 
found opportunity in this field, It will be necessary for the 
deaf to be trained in trades where the employment oppor- 
tunities are more plentiful. Some reasons can be given for 
the meagre possibilities for the deaf in the printing trade. 


™ Gerry, Leila E., “A Study of 292 Deaf Persons Listed with the 
Employment Center for the Handicapped in New York City,” An- 
NALS, vol. 75, no. 3, May, 1930, pp. 177-191. 

* Patterson, A. W., “Printing as a Trade for the Deaf,” Volta 
Review, vol. 27, November, 1926, pp. 649-652. 
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Printing processes and equipment have, along with other 
industrial improvements, become more speedy and efficient. 
The later type of linotype printing machinery is often much 
advanced in comparison with the printing machines of the 
deaf boy’s apprenticeship at the school for the deaf. There 
may also be something in the locality which controls print- 
ing jobs such as Union rulings, special experience, age, 
prejudice against handicapped men, etc. 

Table V shows that there were five men employed as 
woodworkers in the city. Woodworking has always been a 
good trade for the deaf. Two of the married men were 
employed at the Udell Works Company. Prior to the de- 
pression, the company employed as many deaf men as any 
concern in Indianapolis. The company’s vice-president ex- 
pressed this complimentary opinion of their deaf em- 
ployees:*® 

We are very happy to have the opportunity to commend in the 
highest terms our deaf employees. We have not less than six and 
they are as efficient as any employees we have. They are loyal and 
splendid workmen. Our deaf employees are mostly cabinetmakers, 
and their work is satisfactory. We find them always responsive to 
any move that is for their general good. We certainly can commend 
most highly our deaf employees, and we think that you are doing 
a splendid work in convincing other employers to give them jobs 
and that their deafness is no handicap to their efficiency. 

Three of the men were teaching at the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, according to Table V. Each taught a 
trade, general shop work, woodwork and printing. 

The same table shows that two of the men were employed 
as horticulturists. Opportunities in horticulture and agri- 
culture have always been good. To a certain extent, fol- 
lowing the farming occupation would mean isolation and 
loneliness. In the state of Indiana, there are some areas 
where farming is the chief occupation of the deaf. Such a 
situation, where there are three or four deaf farmers in the 
locality and a number of deaf families in the nearby town, 
has its advantages. 

Table V reveals that the occupations of plumbing and 


* The Silent Hoosier, vol. 39, no. 6, January 13, 1927. 
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electrical work had one and two men respectively in them. 
Both are good trades for a deaf man. Under normal eco- 
nomic conditions the financial returns are adequate. 

It is shown in Table V that four men were employed as 
machinists. Their trade was learned, studied and developed 
over a period of years. In each instance these men worked 
many years for their respective employers. 

Not only were five married deaf men employed in the 
bakeries of Indianapolis, but there were numerous single 
deaf men also employed in the trade. The men recounted 
that they enjoyed this type of work on account of the fair 
remuneration, steady work and the company of other deaf 
men on the job. 

The interesting point to note about the three men em- 
ployed in the tailoring trade was the long period of steady 
employment with the same company. The three men were 
employed 13, 25 and 43 years respectively. They were all 
experts in their trade. It should be encouraging to the deaf 
that there is this opportunity in the field of tailoring. 

Table V reports that there were three men employed as 
machine operators. Their tasks were relatively routine. On 
such jobs after several days or weeks of practice, they 
became proficient. On investigation it was discovered that 
employers were placing every safety device available on 
their machinery to prevent accidents. All of this precaution 
was, of course, advantageous to the deaf. It is said that the 
deaf are especially careful on account of their handicap, 
particularly on jobs where there is a possibility of industrial 
accident. 

Table V shows four men employed as janitors. These men 
reported that they had steady work; however, their wages 
were not high. Their period of service had been 3, 19, 20 
and 25 years with their respective employers. 

In Table V there were 12 remaining occupations at which 
one or two deaf men were employed. These jobs ranged 
from truck driver to paperhanger. 

Next to be considered is the place of the deaf married 
women in industry. Seventeen or 24.3 per cent of the 70 
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deaf married women were employed in remunerative work. 
In Indianapolis in 1930, 17.8 per cent of all married women 
were gainfully employed.” 

Six of the deaf women were working in laundries. Gen- 
erally, laundry work is hard, monotonous, the salaries are 
not high, and it is necessary for the workers to stand at 
their work all day. Baughman has found that deaf women 
in Indianapolis were employed in laundry work more than 
in any other single trade." Actually, the scope of work in 
which the deaf may be found is wide, which indicates that 
their so-called handicap can be of little importance. It is 
true the deaf women have a narrower occupational field. 

The length of employment of the seventeen deaf women 
ranged from one month to 27 years and the average number 
of years per job was 4.9 for the group. These seventeen deaf 
women had an average of only one child to three families 
as compared to the 1.2 children per family of the whole 
group. It appears that employment suppresses the birth 
rate although other factors may be operating as well, 
among which is the possibility of deaf offspring. The ages 
of these 17 women ranged from 22 to 50, the average being 
32.3 years. 

The reasons for working given by these women were: 
inadequate income on the part of the husband, indebtedness 
due to misfortune, the depression, poor health of husband, 
dependent parents or relatives, desire for a higher standard 
of living, desire to escape the monotony of remaining at 
home, a long-time attachment for a job, fear of husband’s 
losing his employment, and an effort to create a savings 
account for purchasing a home. Seven of the women began 
their employment experience after marriage, whereas the 
other ten women worked both before and after marriage. 

It may be seen in Table VI that there was some relation- 
ship between school training and future employment. 
Omitting the seven men who were not trained for a trade, 


*U. S. Bureau of: the Census, 1930, Abstract of the Fifteenth 
Census of the United States, Op. Cit. p. 383. 

* Baughman, R., “Trades Open to Deaf Girls in Indianapolis,” 
Proceedings of the 30th Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, New York City, 1937, p. 70. 
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there were 63 deaf men trained for various occupations. 
Thirty-seven, or 52.8 per cent, entered other fields of work 
than those for which they were trained. Eighteen, or 25.7 
per cent, followed the occupation for which they were 
trained. Fifteen men were either unemployed or on WPA. 
Six of the latter group, prior to the depression, had followed 
the occupation that they had learned in school. 


TaBLe VI 
ScHoot TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT Stratus or 70 Dear MEN 


Per Cent Distribution 


School Total 


Ste Following Working at Unem- 

Training 70 Own Another ployed 

Trade Occupation or WPA 
Shoe-repair 14 8.6 10.0 1.4 
Carpenter 13 os 14.3 4.3 
Printer 13 2.9 12. 2.9 
Cabinetmaker 12 7:1 4.3 5.7 
No trade 7 aa 7.1 2.9 
Gen’! training 3 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Machinist 2 1.4 1.4 —_ 
Tailor 2 1.4 ae 1.4 
Agriculture 2 1.4 —_ 1.4 
Baker 1 1.4 
Painter 1 — 1.4 _ 


Day, Fusfeld and Pintner have reported concerning the 
deaf: “. .. when they are badly in need of employment and 
can not find an opportunity to practice the trade learned 
they are likely to accept the first thing offered. Thus a 
permanent change of occupation is often brought about, 
through no fault of the school, the trade, or the graduate— 
simply a condition.”*? The Report of the Second Conference 
on Problems of the Deaf and Had of Hearing,?* Martens, 
and Pittenger,?> all maintained that the deaf tend to enter 
trades and jobs for which they were not trained at school. 


*Day, Fusfeld and Pintner, Op. Cit. pp. 91-92. 
* National Research Council, Research Recommendations of the 
oe ee on Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
, p. 18. 
* Martens, E. H., Op. Cit., p. 58. 
* Pittenger, O. M., “How to Improve the Industrial Training,” 
ANNALS, vol. 69, no. 3, May 1924, pp. 234-249. 
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A study of the Maryland State School for the Deaf by 
Fusfeld differs from the above.”° The author says: “Like- 
wise, in a large proportion of cases, individuals enter those 
trades for which they were prepared at the school, and also 
to a large extent remain in the same trades, the respective 
proportions for the Maryland School being decidedly above 
the general level.” 

Of the fifteen unemployed deaf men, ten were working 
with the WPA. The average age of this group was 47.1 


VII 


NoumsBEr oF YEARS 55 Dear MEN WERE EMPLOYED 
ON THEIR PRESENT JOBS 


Number of Years Employment 


Less 
oe 1-4 8-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-84 35-39 40-44 


7 13 6 6 8 7 3 2 1 2 


years, and average length of employment on their last job 
was 12.1 years. Ten of these men were laid off, one left, and 
four lost their jobs because of poor health. At least seven 
of the fifteen, before their unemployment, were working at 
jobs for which they were trained. 

Table VII shows that the 55 deaf married men of 
Indianapolis enjoyed long periods of steady employment. 
Thirty-five of the men held their jobs for long periods of 
time, especially those found in the class intervals of 5 to 44 
years. The range or length of employment of these 55 men 
on their current jobs was as follows: 1 month to 45 years, 
and the average for the group was 12.8 years per job. These 
men had a very small amount of unemployment. They were 
not without funds during the depression even though some 
of them might have experienced shortened hours and salary 
decreases. Some men reported they had received recognition 
for their long services with their respective employers. 


*Fusfeld, I. S., Survey of the Maryland State School for the 
Deaf, 1928, p. 21. 
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Like the present study, the investigations of Berry,” and 
Rowell® show that the deaf are stable, dependable, and 
will stick to a job. 

Table VIII shows that 37, or 52.9 per cent, of the men 
had not been unemployed at any time. There were on the 
other hand 33 men who had been unemployed for various 
periods from less than one year to 9 years. Short-time lay- 


VIII 
Amount OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF 70 Dear MEN 


Total No Un- Less 


Employ- Than Number of Years 
Number ment Yer 128466789 
70 37 5 S i 


offs of several weeks or months might over a long period 
of years have accounted for a total of one year or more. 
Norris wrote of the deaf in Indiana:”* 


There are two classes of the unemployed. There are those who 
are always willing to do something to raise the price of a meal. 
Such as becoming house to house agents or washing dishes or 
something like that. These men we can sympathize with and are 
always willing to lend a helping hand because they are really trying. 
Then there is the other class, the chronic loafers, who sit around 
pool rooms and complain about the rotten deal the deaf are being 
given instead of getting out and looking for something to do. 


Conditions in the state of Indiana in 1931 are described 
by McNaughton:*° 


The employment situation has affected the deaf much like it has 
affected all other classes and I found a number of deaf people over 
the state without work and with very little on which to live. There 
was little to be done about it except to try to create an attitude of 
fairness toward the employment of the deaf when labor conditions 
improve. Some communities employ the deaf better than other 
communities. 


The matter of Workmen’s Compensation Laws was a 


* Berry, Gordon, “The Employment Survey in Massachusetts,” 
Volta Review, 36:606, October, 1934. 

* Rowell, Alice F.. “The Employment Status of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing,” ANNALS, vol. 80, no. 2, March, 1935, p. 131. 

* Norris, A. H., “Alumni News,” Silent Hoosier, 46:5, Oct. 13, 1933. 

* McNaughton, M., “Field Agent’s Third Annual Report,” Silent 
Hoosier, 44, 4, November 27, 1931. 
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major topic of conversation among the deaf. In order to 
verify the fact that the employers use these laws to 
eliminate deaf persons from their payrolls, the Indiana 
Association of the Deaf deemed it necessary to make an 
investigation in Indianapolis as well as in several of the 
surrounding Indiana cities. Houdyshell contacted eleven of 
the chief industries of Indianapolis to get reactions to com- 
pensation laws and information regarding employment 
practices, and he writes:** 

It seems to me that the Workmen’s Compensation Laws, along 
with some other laws that have made the liability greater for the 
employer of labor, have operated against the person that has 
physical defects. These laws do not discriminate against the deaf 
only, but against anyone who may have a serious physical defect 
of any kind. 

Now another objection that nearly every one o: these employment 
people raised about the deaf was that it was too difficult to instruct 
them, too hard to get the deaf to understand orders or instructions. 
Also, these employment people said that the deaf are not versatile; 
that is, they do not possess the aptitude for changing to different 
tasks. . . . Most of the employers do not like to hire people who 
cannot be shifted or changed from one job to another. Most of 
these employment people that I interviewed said that a deaf worker 
was all right if he had one particular job all the time or could be 
stationed in one place to work all the time. 


Another problem which the deaf of Indianapolis as well 
as in the state have been considering is that of the estab- 
lishment of a Labor Bureau for the Deaf. The deaf in many 
states in the Union are making demands on their state 
legislatures to set up such agencies. Marcus L. Kenner,°? 
and James H. Cloud,®* each a past president of the National 
Association of the Deaf, advocated such bureaus for the 
deaf. 


(To be continued.) 


™ Houdyshell, A. L., “Proceedings of the Indiana Association of 
the Deaf,” The Hoosier, 48:3-4, June, 1936. 

= Kenner, M. L., “Are the Deaf Industrially Prepared?” ANNALS, 
vol. 71, no. 4, September, 1926, p. 352. 

* Cloud, J. H., “Address,” delivered before the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, Atlanta, Ga., August 14, 1923, Silent Worker, vol. 
37, no. 5, October, 1923, p. 202. 
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A Page Out of Personal Experience 


Linpa K. Miter, M.A. 
Instructor in the Washburne Trade School, Chicago, Illinois 


— assertion that handicapped children are not normal 

members of the human race, and cannot successfully be 
treated as such has long been a matter of controversy. They 
are not abnormal, although a few may have superior intel- 
lect; they are not subnormal, though most of them will 
register so on the standardized tests that have been worked 
out and proved to be fairly reliable for the far larger num- 
bers of so-called normal children. It would be safe, to start 
with, to state that within the field of special handicap they 
are simply non-normal. To go beyond this is not a sound 
assumption. 

This does not mean that they cannot become happy and 
even successful members of human society—from a purely 
“worldly” point of view. If we accept the norm for normal 
pupils as a standard, and take as our aim to bring them up 
to this standard in all respects, so far as is physically and 
socially possible, then we must make certain other con- 
cessions and adjustments before we proceed. 

Of course the largest determining factor in the behavior 
of all children is the home background. No amount of 
skilled teaching can entirely overcome the influence—for 
good or bad—of the family, where the child has spent his 
entire life up to the time of school entrance; and where he 
continues to spend by far the greater portion of his time 
(if a day pupil), even though eight or ten hours may be 
spent in sleep. It is here that he is clothed and sheltered, 
cuffed or coddled, as the case may be, and there is not a 
great deal that another person, even though a teacher (!}, 
can do about it, unless conditions are so bad, which is 
exceptional, that officers of the court may be called in. 

The school is probably the next most potent influence and 
the alert teacher will try to make the most of it in every 
way possible; first, by enlisting the understanding and co- 
operation of the family (and the one depends upon the 
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other), or at least some sympathetic and forward-looking 
member thereof, if the first premise is not feasible; second, 
by making a study of each individual member of the class, 
his strength and weaknesses, making the most of the former 
and trying to overcome the latter. 

Exceptional children should be placed, at least in the 
beginning, in small classes, and with teachers specially 
trained in psychology, as well as in the field of their handi- 
cap. This is important, as otherwise precious time, energy, 
and effort are lost, and enthusiasm dissipated, that can never 
be regained. We have been told again and again that these 
children suffer from an inferiority complex because of their 
inability to enter into all the various activities participated 
in by their normal ,brothers, sisters, or playmates. What 
then are we, as teachers, going to do about it? 

Two things are necessary in addition to skilled classroom 
techniques; unlimited patience and generous praise, for 
effort as well as accomplishment. It is not here maintained 
that punishment is never necessary; it is, and in stubborn 
cases may have to be repeated, but in the language and 
spirit of Gilbert and Sullivan we must try to “take the 
punishment fit the crime,” which should neither be so severe 
as to frighten, nor so trivial as to afford no real detriment 
to a repetition of the offense. Also what will hinder one 
child will prove no hardship to another; and what will 
stimulate this one will not interest that one. Individual 
differences have to be taken into account all along the line. 

For a constructive program to develop “the whole child” 
four points are here submitted: (1) we must strive to de- 
velop independence—which needs no elaboration; (2) give 
him courage—especially in trying times like the late and 
prolonged economic depression, and the present tension of 
the war situation, when he senses a certain feeling of in- 
security; (3) make him assume responsibility, first in little 
things, then in larger ones; (4) and—the hardest task of 
all—awaken a social consciousness, for “no one lives to 
himself alone.” 

To the members of the teaching profession steeped in the 
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literature of the last decade there is probably nothing new 
in what has been said above; however, it does help a busy 
person sometimes to have a thing summarized from the 
point of view of a fellow worker. 

The following is one example of an experience that has 
been used to help develop the four points outlined as a 
working basis above. The Chicago Board of Education fur- 
nishes transportation for all the handicapped; for the deaf 
of high school age only if they live more than a mile from 
the school. At the present time, in so far as our school is 
concerned, it is necessary to send to the auditor’s office once 
a week for car tickets; this means a trip by surface line 
of over a mile each way—no transfers, however, and a loss 
of about an hour of school time. As it is not fair to take the 
same pupil out of class all the time, since what must be 
remembered is the development of the pupil as mentioned 
above, usually a different boy is chosen each week, begin- 
ning at the first of the semester with one of the older, more 
reliable, ones who has made the trip before, rotating gradu- 
ally to the slower or more timid ones later. These are often 
quite surprised and flustered to be called upon to make 
their contribution in this way, and either make all manner 
of excuses, or want one of the other pupils to go with them. 
These ideas are promptly brushed aside, telling them they 
are bright boys, in high school; the others have gone and 
they can, too; if they do not know the way they can learn; 
every one has to help; et cetera, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Careful explanation is then given on 
how to get there, a simple map is sketched on the board, 
the address and brief instructions written on paper so if 
they get lost they will not be bewildered; the timid ones 
taken out and put on the right car, as several lines pass 
the school building, the differences being pointed out so they 
will know which one to take in the future. One boy, on 
getting off the car downtown, did get confused as the build- 
ing is on a busy corner and there are two entrances; but 
he presented his card to a traffic policeman who pointed out 
the right building to him. Another reached the building with- 
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out adventure but got off the elevator at the fifth floor in- 
stead of the third and had to ask his way; but both reached 
their goal and returned greatly pleased with their perform- 
ance; told of their dilemma and how they solved it. They 
were lauded and joked with and “a good time was had 
by all.” 

After a few weeks the other pupils voluntarily joined in 
urging the newcomers to go and not feel afraid, giving them 
directions and advice in their own peculiar fashion. One 
boy asked, and was granted, permission to write an account 
of what he had done (instead of the usual English lesson), 
so he could take it home to show to his mother. A number 
of the girls have asked to go but in a city the size of this 
there are obvious reasons why we do not send them. 

Another item that*strengthens their ego is the fact that 
they are entrusted with money, from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars, perhaps a larger sum than most of them have ever 
handled before. They work out the problem first—how 
many tickets at eight cents each; they are then given the 
bills and asked to find how much change they must return. 
If, in a certain class, all have gone at least once, and volun- 
teers are asked for, every hand is raised, and the one 
designated is very proud to be chosen. 

Thus we learn by doing, to quote our modern educational 
philosophers, as education is not a preparation for life; it 
is life. We must learn, and what is perhaps even more impor- 
tant, learn to adjust, or be left hopelessly behind on life’s 
highway. 
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The Adult Deaf of Franklin County, 
Ohio—Their Educational Back- 
ground and Interests —II' 


JAMES THEODORE FLoop, M.A. 


Instructor in the Ohio State School 
Columbus, Ohio 


VY. ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


This survey, as carried out in the manner described, and 
within the limitations noted resulted in obtaining the fol- 
lowing data regarding the adult deaf of Franklin County, 
Ohio: 

IT 


SuMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF NAMES OBTAINED AND THE NUMBER 
oF Persons INTERVIEWED 


Men Women Total 


Total Names Obtained .............. 203 198 401 
Located and Interviewed ............ 160 141 301 
Moved Out of County .............. 12 22 34 
Unable to Contact ...6.0.ccecescceces 5 10 15 
Refused to Co-operate .............. 1 3 4 
Unable to Co-operate .............. 2 0 2 


The search for present and former residents of Franklin 
County resulted in obtaining the names of 401 persons. 
Of that number complete data were obtained from 301, 34 
were definitely placed outside the county, 28 could not be 
traced, 15 persons known to be in the county were not 
contacted, 10 were found to be deceased, 7 were located in 
various institutions, 4 refused to answer questions, and 2 
had never been educated sufficiently to make intelligent 
replies. Of the names obtained, 89.3 per cent were definitely 
traced. 


1In a preceding section, ANNALS, vol. 87, no. 5, November 1942, 
pp. 443-455, the writer outlined the purpose of the study, reviewed 
similar investigations and described the method by which his data 
were gathered. 
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In Table III are found the comparative ages of the adult 
deaf of Franklin County, Ohio. The median age for the 
men was 33 and that of the women, 38. No deaf adults of 


III 
REpPoRTED AGES 

Ages Men Women Total Per Cent 

14 0 1 1 0.3 
15-19 10 8 18 6.0 
20-24 12 16 28 93 
25-29 21 22 43 143 
30-34 20 15 35 116 
35-39 24 15 39 13.0 
40-44 7 13 20 6.6 
45-49 15 10 25 83 
50-54 11 7 18 6.0 
55-59 9 14 23 76 
60-64 9 6 15 5.0 
65-69 1i* 5 16 53 
70-74 5 0 5 1.7 
75-79 3 5 8 Path 
80-84 0 0 0 0.0 
85-89 0 1 1 0.3 

Age not given 3 3 6 2.0 iH 
Torts 160 141 301 100.0 


exceptional age were located during the course of the survey. 
A considerable number of the colored people interviewed lq 
in the course of the survey reported that they seldom if 
ever mixed with either the white deaf or with deaf persons 
of their own color. One colored man reported he had been | 


Taste IV 


Numper, SEx, AND CoLor 
Sex White Colored Total Per Cent 
152 8 160 53.2 
© 132 9 141 46.8 
284 17 301 100.0 


White 94.4 per cent; Colored 5.6 per cent 


working 22 years in Columbus without having associated 
with the other deaf by taking part in their group activities. 

More than 90 per cent of the ages given as the time of 
onset of deafness were under ten years, Seventy-five per 
cent of the ages were four years or under, but these included 
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TABLE V 
ReporteD AcE aT TIME OF ONSET OF DEAFNESS 


Age Men Women Total Per Cent 
Unknown 15 2 17 5.6 
At Birth 47 44 91 30.2 
0-4 62 64 126 41.9 
5-9 23 21 44 146 
10-14 10 7 17 56 
15-19 2 3 5 1.7 
: 20-24 0 0 0 0.0 
i 25-29 0 0 0 0.0 
i Over 30 1 0 1 3 
ToraLs 160 141 301 99.9 


the time of onset of deafness. 


Taste VI 
REPORTED CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


if Cause Men Women Total Per Cent 
i Congenital ......... 45 44 89 29.6 
Mi Unknown .......... 24 16 40 133 
f Meningitis ......... 16 8 24 8.0 
14 Scarlet fever ....... 15 9 24 8.0 
4 Brain fever ........ 8 8 16 53 
4 5 9 3.0 
Whooping cough ... 4 4 8 2.7 
2 5 7 23 
Progressive loss ..... 3 3 6 2.0 
1 5 6 2.0 
eae 3 3 6 2.0 
Mastoiditis ......... 2 4 6 2.0 
Pneumonia ......... 2 2 4 13 
Spotted fever ....... 2 1 3 10 
1 2 3 1.0 
Gathering in head ... 1 2 3 1.0 
2 0 2 0.7 
Blow on head ....... 1 1 2 0.7 


One each: Instrument birth, scrofula, com- 
plications, drank ammonis, spasms, birth 
injury, chicken pox, fox tail, running ears, 
quinine, carelessness at birth, St. Vitus Dance 13 
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those reporting that they did not know their correct age at 


A survey committee of the National Research Council 
reported that it found 17.5 per cent of adventitious deafness 


43 


| = 
TOTALS 301 100.0 
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was caused by meningitis, 8.4 per cent by scarlet fever, 8.2 
per cent by measles.? Best*® reported that only 9.6 per cent 
of the adventitiously deaf lost hearing from meningitis, 
11.1 per cent from scarlet fever, 2.5 per cent from measles. 

The veracity of the reported causes of deafness is always 
open to question. Ignorance as to the true cause, inade- 
quate medical diagnosis, and pride may induce a certain 
amount of falsification. Again, there is no positive way to 
determine whether deafness evidenced at birth is adventi- 
tiously prenatal or hereditary. 

In comparing the data obtained in this survey with cor- 
responding items in other surveys, a considerable variation 
is found, The percentage of congenitally deaf as found by 
the National Research Council Committee was given as 
61.8 per cent. Best feund 35.5 per cent congenitally deaf, 
and this survey gives the percentage 42.9 per cent, including 
_ those presumably deaf at birth here listed as “unknown.” 


VII 
Status 
Status Men Women Total Per Cent 
Married 226604080 79 85 164 54.5 
Widowed 2.006000 8 a 15 5.0 
2 5 7 23 
1 2 3 1.0 
TOTALS ......2.000 160 141 301 100.0 


More than 54 per cent of the adult deaf of Franklin 
County reported themselves married. On the other hand a 
large percentage, 37.2 per cent, reported that they were 
single. Only a small number of the deaf were found to be 
separated or divorced. Eichholz, in the report of his study 
of the deaf in England and Wales, said:* 


A few isolated cases are reported as deserted wives, which speaks 


* Richardson, C. W., Shambaugh, G. E., and Others. The Physical 
Causes of Deafness, Reprint and Circular Series, No. 82, National 
Research Council, Washington, D.C., p. 

* Best, Harry, The Deaf, Their al ‘a Society and the Provi- 
sion for Their Education in the United States. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York; 1914, p. 16. 

*Eichholz, A., A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales, London, 
England. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932, p. 153. 
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well for the domestic happiness of deaf and dumb marriages, what- 
ever may be thought of them as dysgenic unions. 


This survey found no cases of deserted spouses. 

From Table VIII we find 9 deaf men and 12 deaf women 
married to hearing spouses, while 81 deaf men and 87 
deaf women report their spouses also deaf. 


Taste VIII 
Marita Status—Spouse HEARING or DeEaF 
Spouse Men Women Total Per Cent 
9 12 21 11.1 
81 87 168 88.9 


Eichholz, in commenting upon the tendency of the deaf 
to seek their own kind for companionship, says:° 


At the best, the deaf will most readily find their solace with their 
own kind and will be the happier in their society. 

There are some people who would, upon hearing of the 
marriage of two deaf persons, immediately conjecture upon 
the possible eugenic results of such unions. For this reascn, 
the following table is given: 


TABLE IX 
OFFSPRING—MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


ies Number Deaf Number Normal Total Per Cent 
” Children Children Children Deaf 
Both deaf .... 9 141 150 6.0 
One hearing .. 0 19 19 0.0 
TOTALS ....... 9 160 169 53 


Indications are that marriages of the deaf do result in 
deaf offspring. The nine deaf children reported in Table IX 
were born of but 3 marriages of congenitally deaf parents. 
Another point is that of approximately 80 marriages re- 
ported more than one third were childless. Evidently the 
deaf are aware of the possibilities of their union and prac- 
tice voluntary birth control to a certain extent. A large 
percentage of the childless couples were people best able 
to afford children. Best® found that, in 4116 marriages of 


Hichholz, A., Op. Cit., p. 68. 
* Best, Harry, Op. Cit., p. 46. 
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deaf people to deaf people, only 3.3 per cent resulted in deaf 
offspring. This survey finds 3 such marriages in 94, which 
gives approximately the same percentage. 


TABLE X 
Mops or LivinG 
Mode of Living Men Women Total Per Cent 


With family ..... 123 106 229 76.1 
24 13 3 123 
With friends .......... 6 5 11 3.7 


With relatives other 
than immediate fam- 
7 17 24 8.0 


160 141 301 100.1 


There is no information similar to that given in Table 
X available to form a basis for comparison with other 
survey data. Seventy-six per cent of the deaf covered in this 
survey were either married and living together or unmarried 
and living with their immediate families. Only 12.3 per 
cent reported that they lived alone. 


Taste XI 
ScHoots ATTENDED 


Name of School Attended 


Ohio State School for the Deaf .................. 235 
Various Elementary Schools for Hearing Children 42 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. ............ 27 
Indianola Day-School for the Deaf .............. 27 
Various Public High Schools 16 
West Virginia State School for the Deaf ......... 
Western Pennsylvania State School for the Deaf 
Kansas State School for the Deaf ............... 
Various Catholic Schools 
Kentucky State School for the Deaf ............. 
Indiana State School for the Deaf ............... 
Tennessee State School for the Deaf ............. 
Central Evening High School, Columbus 
Kendall School, Washington, D.C. .............. 
Michigan State School for the Deaf ............. 
Overlea, Maryland, School 
State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation Schools 


‘ 
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Name of School Attended 
Georgia State School for the Deaf ............... 2 
Columbus Boys’ Trade School .................- 2 
Office Training School, Columbus ............... 2 
North Dakota School for the Deaf .............. 2 
St. John’s Institute for the Deaf, Milwaukee ..... 2 
Graduate School of Ohio State University ....... 2 
Schools in Foreign lands: 

Germany 1 

England 1 

Sweden 1 3 
One each the following day-schools: Chicago, 


One each the following State Schools: Malone, 
New York; Utah; Colorado; Westchester, New 
York; Rome, New York; Florida; New Jersey; 
Alabama; Mt. Airy, Philadelphia; Virginia ...... 10 
One each the following: Gallaudet School, St. 
Louis; Pre-Vocational High School, Louisville; 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Xenia, 
Ohio; Columbus Open Air; St. Mary’s, Columbus, 
Ohio; Norwalk, St. Paul’s W.P.A. School, Colum- 
One each: Bolander Art School, Federal School of 
Commercial Art, Battle Creek School of Commer- 
cial Art, Cincinnati Art Academy ............... 4 
One each: Mergenthaler Linotype School, Mid- 
land Linotype School, Wittenberg College, Kenyon 
College, Bliss College, Chautauqua, International 
Correspondence Schools, Columbus School of 


The adult deaf covered in this survey attended a great 
number of different schools. Table XI is a tabulation of 
the different schools attended. One person attended a total 
of eight different schools during his life while others reported 
that their entire education came from but one school. The 
greatest number reported that they once attended the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. The amount of migration is, 
however, a bit surprising. 


Taste XII 
LenctH or Stay IN SCHOOLS 
Term in School Men Women Total Per Cent 
No schooling .......... 0 0.3 


0.0 
10 
10 


| 
year 
Two years 
Three yea 
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OUP 1 2 3 10 
3 4 7 23 
6 6 12 40 
BEVEN 4 11 15 5.0 
17 5 22 73 
NING MEATY: 14 17 31 10.3 
21 21 42 14.0 
Eleven years ......... 13 22 35 116 
Twelve years ......... 22 14 36 12.0 
Thirteen years ........ 27 21 48 159 
Fourteen years ....... 11 5 16 53 
Fifteen years ......... 6 4 10 33 
Sixteen years ......... 4 1 5 17 
Over sixteen years .... 7 3 10 3.3 
1 1 2 0.7 
160 141 301 100.0 


Table XII indicates that the majority of the adult deaf 
of Franklin County remained in school from six to thirteen 
years. 


Taste XIII 
Reportep Aces at or LeAvING ScHOOL 
Age Men Women Total Per Cent 
1 0 1 03 
0 0 0 0.0 
0 3 3 1.0 
2 6 8 2.7 
12 11 23 76 
13 19 32 106 
19 19 38. 12.6 
Twenty-one .......... 25 13 38 126 
Twenty-two 19 26 86 
Twenty-three ......... a 5 12 40 
Twenty-four ........0. 7 1 8 2.7 
Twenty-five and over. 9 2 11 3.7 
0 1 1 03 
EROW 4 5 9 3.0 
160 141 301 99.9 


Prior to the fifteenth birthday, comparatively few of the 
adult deaf dropped out of school. Really heavy withdrawals 
began at age 16 and continued through age 22. Those 
reporting more schooling after age 22 were few and included 
those taking summar school work, trade courses, and gradu- 
ate work. 


XIV 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Attainment Men Women 
2 1 
Grade. 0 0 
Second Grade ........ 1 1 
Third Grade ......... 3 6 
Fourth Grade ........ 0 1 
Sixth Grade .......... 9 ll 
Seventh Grade ....... 13 13 
Eighth Grade ........ 21 17 
Ninth Grade ......... 18 19 
Tenth Grade ......... 20 17 
Eleventh Grade ...... a 13 
Twelfth Grade ........ 61 38 


to Table XV: 
TaBLeE XV 


Men 


Advanced Attainment 
Attended Gallaudet College 
Graduated Gallaudet College 
Attended college for hearing 
Graduated college for hearing 
Attended graduate school 
Received advanced degree 


(M.A.). 
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Total 


3 
0 
2 
9 
1 
9 
20 
26 
38 
37 
37 
20 


99 
301 


163 


Per Cent 
10 


99.9 


From Table XIV, a computation shows that some 8.0 
per cent dropped out of school during the first five grades; 
27.9 per cent more dropped out during the next three grades; 
64.1 per cent continued on into high school, and 32.9 per cent 
were graduated from high school. Carrying the investigation 
further, it was found that a considerable number of the 
adult deaf continued their education in college according 


ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Women Total 
10 27 
4 14 
3 16 
0 2 
0 2 
0 1 


Twenty-seven persons attended Gallaudet College. Of 
these 27, fourteen were graduated and 13 failed to complete 
the course there for a degree. A total of 16 men and women 
attended colleges for the hearing although some of these 
also are represented in the total reporting attendance at 
Gallaudet College. Two men received degrees from colleges 
for the hearing and one man received an advanced degree 


In addition, some of the same persons who attended col- 
lege also attended other special schools. 
Table XVI lists the special schools attended, and states 


0.0 
0.7 
3.0 
03 
3.0 
6.6 
86 
126 
123 
F 123 
66 
32.9 
10 
13 
ae. 
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the number and sex of those attending. Included in the table 
is a tabulation of the number of those engaged in work 
along the line of the special training received. 


TaBLe XVI 
SpeciaL TRAINING Courses TAKEN 


Total Number Following 


Special Training Men Women Training Received 


Business training ... 
Bookbinding 
Cosmetology 


Domestic service . 
Linotyping 
Machine shop 
Optical work 


S| 
| 


12 


Twenty-five adult deaf men and women out of the 301 
interviewed reported that they had received special job 
training. As was reported in another part of this study the 
tabulation does not include those who stated that they 
had received industrial arts training in schools for the deaf. 

Means of Communication with the Deaf.—There are 
several ways of communicating with the deaf. One way is 
by speech and lip-reading. When a school uses this means 
exclusively, it is said to be using the “Oral” or “Pure Oral” 
Method of educating the deaf. Another way is by means 
of signs and finger spelling. When these are used as @ means 
of education, the method is called the “Manual Method.” 
Sometimes, notably in the large residential schools, children 
are grouped according to their ability to learn speech and 
lip-reading and taught “Orally” or “Manually.” Such 
schools are said to use the “Combined Method.” The names 
are misnomers. None of them delineates “methods,” but 
only means of communication. The terms, however, are 
used in this report for they are still in common use. In 
Table XVII are tabulated the number of adults educated 
by the several “methods.” 


0 
1 
0 
. 2 
1, 
Woodworking ...... 1 
: 
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Taste XVII 
MetHop By WHICH EDUCATED 


Manual Combined Total 


56 47 160 
45 40 140 


101 87 300 
33.7 29.0 100.0 
Means of Communication Used under Different Circum- 
stances ——For the sake of showing as nearly as possible the 
use to which the adult deaf put the speech they learned in 
school, the answers to the questions on means of communi- 
cation used have been tabulated according to the methods 
by which the individuals were taught, as in Table XVIII. 


TasBLe XVIII 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION USED WITH 
HEARING FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


Means of Commu- Oral Manual Combined 
nication Used Group Group Group 

Speech exclusively 

Writing exclusively 

Speech and writing 

Signs-spelling 

Writing-spelling-signs 

Speech-writing-signs 


101 


Of the orally taught group only 32 relied upon speech 
exclusively in conversation at home. The combined group 
reported using both speech and writing. The majority of 
all groups reported that they used speech, writing, or signs 
whichever best enabled them to make themselves under- 
stood. This group totaled 97. Only nine said that they used 
signs and spelling exclusively at home. 


Taste XIX 


MEANS oF COMMUNICATION USED WITH 
Dear FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


Means of Commu- Oral Manual Combined Total 
nication Used Group Group Group 

Speech exclusively 0 0 4 

Writing exclusively 0 0 0 

Speech-writing 0 12 


* Presumably, the one deaf person reported as having had no school- 
ing is omitted from this group —Editor, ANNALS. 


Oral 
4 Total 
39 
70 
9 
31 
97 
TOTALS 112 |_| 87 300 
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Signs-spelling ............ 73 83 79 235 
Writing-signs-spelling ..... 0 3 2 5 
Speech-writing-signs ...... 23 15 6 44 


The tabulation leaves little doubt as to what means of 
communication the deaf use among themselves. The only 
thing surprising in the tabulation is that 44 deaf adults 
find need to use all the different means of communication 
when talking with their deaf friends and relatives. 


Taste XX 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION USED WITH STRANGERS 
Means of Commu- Oral Manual Combined Total 
nication Used Group Group Group 
Speech exclusively ........ 17 2 3 22 
Writing exclusively ...»... 36 84 56 176 
Speech-writing ........... 57 0 25 82 
Spelling-signs ............ 0 1 0 1 
Writing-spelling-signs ..... 0 10 0 10 
Speech-writing-signs ...... 2 4 3 9 
112 101 87 300 


Here is a subjective measurement of the ability of the 
adult deaf to speak intelligibly. Only 22 out of 300 claimed 
that they habitually used speech with strangers. On the 
other hand, 82 said they used both speech and writing. One 
said that he used signs but that may be because he could 
neither write nor speak. 

To give a composite picture of the deaf talking with 
different groups of people as found from Tables XVIII, 
XIX, and XX: They prefer speech and writing when talking 
with hearing friends and relatives; prefer, overwhelmingly, 
to use signs and finger spelling when talking with their 
deaf friend and relatives; and fall back on a pad and 
pencil when conversing with strangers. It might be per- 
tinent here to quote Eichholz on the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. 

He said:® 

After a long experimental period of 50 years, with all the support 
and weight which the teaching profession could lend, the results 


may be stated in these terms. While a proportion of the deaf, in- 
cluding those who retain a residue of hearing and those who spoke 


*Hicholz, A., Op. cit., p. 68. 
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before they became totally deaf, have benefited in the direction of 
the ideal set out, in the case of the majority of deaf persons success, 
as measured in the terms of communicability, has only been reached 
in a modified degree. 


However, he also said:® 
With all the faults it is worth while to pursue oral teaching for the 


reasons that ... it tends to normalize the deaf-mute . . . and de- 
velops his expression language on normal lines. 
And:? 


. .. the proportion who are able to make themselves understood 
in ordinary matters of life, number from 75 per cent in London... 
to 50 per cent in other areas. 


Then again he said:® 


The general effect of social pressure upon the deaf, however, is 
that they prefer to associate with their own kind for spiritual and 
social activity and keep themselves apart from the general popula- 
tion by whatever method they have been taught. 


TaBLE XXI 
Numper Reportinc SoME HEARING 
. Oral Manual Combined 

Hearing Group Group Group Total 
Men—Yes 23 0 6 29 
Men—No 34 56 41 131 
Women—Yes 24 3 4 31 
Women—No 31 42 36 109 

Torats 112 101 87 300 


Note: One aged woman never went to school. She is, however, in- 
cluded in this survey. 


Taste XXII 
RECAPITULATION 
Hearing Men Women Total Per Cent 
Yes 29 31 60 20.0 
No 131 109 240 80.0 
Torats 160 140 300 100.0 


A considerable number of persons covered in this survey 
reported possession of some hearing. No attempt was made 
to find out the extent of the usefulness of the residual hear- 
ing. Table XXII is given so that the data in other tables 
may be better appreciated when this information is known. 


(To be continued.) 


* Ibid., p. 69. 
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Our Roll of Honor.—Additions to previous lists published 
in the ANNALS include the following names of staff members 
or sons and daughters or husbands of staff members of 
schools for the deaf now in the Armed Branches of the 
United States and Canada. 

Crammer, W. §., Corporal, U. 8S. Army (New Jersey 
School). 

Linx, R. Mason, U. 8. Army (Missouri School). 

Pace, Lyp1a IrENE, Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, U. S. 
Army (Michigan School). 

PirreNGceR, MartHa, Women’s Naval Reserve, U. S. 
Navy (Ohio School). 

One more former pupil of a school for the deaf in the 
military service is Charles Ledford, U. S. Army. He is of 
the Class of 1934, Illinois School. 

Grief came to the campus of the Texas School with the 
announcement that Lieutenant Homer Brown, formerly 
military instructor at the school, was killed in line of duty 
in an airplane crash near Big Spring, Texas, March 31, 
1943. Lieutenant Brown was one of those rare individuals 
endowed with the gift of friendship for all with whom he 
made contact, and his loss is sorely felt by the entire school 
family. 


Parmly Foundation for Research in Hearing.—The Parm- 
ly Foundation for research in hearing, created by a trust 
fund set aside by the late Samuel P. Parmly, Jr., a success- 
ful and well-known business man of Chicago, has been estab- 
lished at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. Its main 
purpose will be to solve problems of hearing through 
research. The trust fund, amounting to approximately 
$300,000, has been assigned to Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology for the operation of the Foundation. 

Mr. Parmly, who died in February 1938, had long been 
subject to deafness as a result of which he resolved that 
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more could be done to aid the hard of hearing. He therefore 
set up a trust fund, the income of which was to be employed 
for research in hearing. 

Regarding hearing difficulties as a bio-physics problem, 
the Parmly Foundation will concentrate its work on the 
physics of hearing. The Foundation plans to co-operate 
with the medical profession with regard to the other aspects 
of the problem. This is in accordance with the purpose of 
Mr. Parmly, who also stipulated that the research must be 
carried on at an institution of learning, and that the income 
of the fund be paid to the institution to finance the research. 

Efforts already are under way to implement the new 
undertaking. Professor Peter J. Mills, for the past 12 years 
head of the departments of physics and mathematics at 
Thornton Junior College, Harvey, Illinois, who for a num- 
ber of years has done consultory work and research in 
connection with scientific instruments and auditory prob- 
lems, has been appointed director of the Parmly Founda- 
tion. An advisory committee of eight specialized authorities 
—two members each from the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Armour Research Foundation, and the electrical 
engineering and physics departments of Illinois Institute of 
Technology—has been chosen to work with Professor Mills. 

The creator of the funds for this new foundation was a 
well-known real estate holder on Chicago’s South Side. Ad- 
mitted to the Illinois bar in 1899, he never practised law 
but immediately became interested in South Side real estate. 

The Parmly Foundation, which will begin its work at 
once, will be located on Chicago’s South Side. It will be 
associated with the Institute’s department of physics and 
the offices and laboratories will be located in the Physics 
Building on the South Side campus of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 3300 Federal, becoming the fourth member of 
“Technology Center.” 


The Harris Taylor Vacation Fund for Deaf Children— 
The many friends of Dr. Harris Taylor, noted educator and 
for many years head of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 


a 
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will learn with more than usual interest that a plan is 
being projected to establish the Harris Taylor Vacation 
Fund for Deaf Children. The plan is intended primarily as 
a tribute to a great humanitarian. For this purpose it is 
hoped to collect a sufficient sum through contributions from 
his professional and personal friends, the income of which 
will provide a two weeks’ vacation in the country for one 
needy deaf girl and one needy deaf boy, regardless of race, 
creed or color. The fund is to be organized by a Special 
Committee of persons known for their activity in work 
with the deaf. The secretary of this committee is Miss 
Evelyn Krupp, for many years secretary to Dr. Taylor at 
the Lexington School. Miss Krupp’s address is Box 7, St. 
John’s Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

It is the present plan that when sufficient funds are col- 
lected the Special Committee will request the Children’s 
Welfare Committee or the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York, to administer the Fund. 


Conservation of Hearing Movement in a Maryland 
County.—A movement in prevention of deafness is to be 
initiated in Washington County, Maryland, under the com- 
bined efforts of both public and private agencies. It is to be 
noted the Maryland State School for the Deaf, at Frederick, 
is to play an important part in the program. The plan of 
action is described in this item in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, April 24, 1943: 


Washington County, Md., is inaugurating a program for the pre- 
vention of deafness to be conducted as a function of Services for 
Crippled Children. The need of such a program may be gleaned 
from a previous survey which has shown that some 2.5 per cent of 
school children in the county have impaired hearing. The program 
will augment the limited facilities for otolaryngology in the com- 
munity and will provide for radon — for adenoid tissue. The 
following immediate steps are projected: 1. Education of parents in 
the necessity for proper medical care for children with acute otitis 
media. This is to be accomplished through Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings, distribution of pamphlets, newspapers, preschool and 
school medical conferences and home nursing visits, especially for 
school children with earaches. 2. Testing of hearing in public and 
parochial schools. Each child will be tested approximately three times 
during his school life. The screening test will be performed by a 
trained technician from the Frederick School for the Deaf. 3. Estab- 
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lishment of an ear, nose and throat clinic to be conducted by a 
trained specialist. Provisions will be made by arrangement with 
the local hospital and the local ear, nose and throat profession for 
special treatment, such as tonsil and adenoid operations and mastoid 
operations. Dr. C. H. Halliday, director of Services for Crippled 
Children of the State of Maryland Department of Health, empha- 
sizes that the program is to be carried out under the supervision of 
the county health officer with the approval of the county medical 
society. It is to be a cooperative study by the health agencies, medical 
societies and state board of education. The private physician is to 
be brought into active participation. 


Reports of Schools—Acknowledgment is made of receipt 
of the following Reports of Schools: 

Ecole de Sourds-Muets, Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
1940-1941, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, Presidents’ 
Biennial Report, 1940-1942, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf, Thirty-Second Bien- 
nial Report, 1940-1942, Frederick, Maryland. 

Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, Annual Report 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1942, Great Falls, Montana. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf and the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, for the Biennium Ending June 30, 1942, 
Bureau of Handicapped Children, Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language principles and other 
facts of the English language. A system of language-teaching which 
demonstrates every réquirement of the language. 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 


tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. The teacher 
who is not satisfied with the results of her work in language teaching 
will find in this book what she needs to secure satisfactory results. 
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